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Even  when  approached  academically, 
war  remains  the  same  bloody  affair 


The  Historian 

and  Vietnam 


X  eople  often  ask  —  why  is  the  Army  in  the 
history  business? 

In  conjunction  with  the  other  armed  services, 
the  Army  is  charged  with  defending  our  nation. 
That  sometimes  means  war.  Since  our  own  Army 
and  the  other  armies  of  the  world  possess  a  vast 
reservoir  of  experience  in  war,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  we  should  study  that  experience  in  order 
better  to  prepare  for  what  may  come. 

The  Army  thus  is  interested  in  history  not 
for  self-glorification  but  for  what  it  can  learn 
from  the  past  —  its  mistakes  as  well  as  its  ac- 
complishments. 


As  military  historians,  my  colleagues  and  I 
do  two  main  jobs.  First,  we  write  history  books, 
volumes  that  tell  the  story  of  the  Army's  past. 
While  these  are  written  primarily  for  the  Army's 
own  use,  they  may  be  purchased  by  the  public; 
and  well  over  200,000  have  been  sold. 

Second,  we  respond  to  demands  for  specific 
historical  data  to  help  the  Army  staff  develop 
plans,  doctrine,  and  techniques.  As  a  basis  for 
planning  the  troop  build-up  in  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  furnished  information  from  earli- 
er experience  in  World  War  II  and  Korea:  how 
many   service   troops   were   required   to   support 
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a  given  number  of  combat  troops;  how  long  it  took 
an  army  to  build  up  over  beaches  into  a  beach- 
head; our  experience  with  Communist  prisoners 
of  war  in  Korea. 

Nor  is  our  historical  data  confined  to  war- 
time experience.  We  recently  provided  informa- 
tion, going  back  to  the  Revolution,  on  the  Army's 
enlisted  grade  structure. 

We  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  memory  of 
the  Army. 

As  the  present  war  goes  on  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  making  plans  to  write  an  Army  history  for 
publication  so  that  this  experience  too  may  serve 
us  if  needed  in  the  future.  We  have  in  Vietnam 
19  military  history  detachments  whose  job  it  is 
to  see  that  the  Army  units  keep  day-by-day 
records  of  their  activities  that  will  be  adequate 
for  writing  our  history.  We  also  have  officers 
conducting  after-battle  interviews  with  men  of 
all  ranks  —  privates  to  generals  —  to  glean  in- 
formation that  the  official  records  may  not  re- 
flect. All  this  material  is  eventually  retired  to 
archives  in  Washington  where  we  will  use  it  in  our 
writing.  We  are  planning  at  least  ten  volumes  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Because  it  will  be  my  assignment  to  super- 
vise preparing  these  volumes,  I  was  able  recently 
to  visit  South  Vietnam  to  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  war.  It  was  a  short  trip;  but  with  the  magic 
of  the  helicopter  I  was  able  to  visit  every  Ameri- 
can unit  of  brigade  size  or  larger,  to  tour  the 
country  from  the  demilitarized  zone  in  the  north 
to  the  rice  paddies  of  the  Delta  in  the  south. 

There  are  varying  views  about  our  presence 
in  Vietnam,  which  is  as  it  should  be;  for  the  very 
essence  of  viable  democracy  is  vigilance  and  in- 
quiry. Yet  it  is  not  my  purpose  either  to  attack 
or  defend  our  presence  in  Vietnam;  but  instead, 
accepting  the  fact  of  that  presence,  to  try  to 
explain  something  of  the  nature  of  a  war  that 
in  American  experience  is  not  unique  but  never- 
theless so  unusual  that  it  is  to  many  of  us  strange. 
Nor  do  I  write  here  in  any  sense  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is,  in  many  and  varied 


ways,  a  strange  war.  To  the  visitor  it  is  strange 
from  the  first  to  find  oneself  settling  down  in  the 
midst  of  war  by  means  of  a  Pan-American  Air- 
ways jetliner.  The  scrubbed  and  starched  stew- 
ardesses serving  drinks  to  the  two  Australian 
girl  tourists  sitting  beside  me  seemed  superbly 
out  of  place.  (Can't  you  see  the  advertisements? 
"Pan-Am  gets  you  to  war  faster,  safer  than  any 
other  airline.") 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  historians  can 
examine  this  war  with  the  perspective  of  time 
and  ascribe  it  its  proper  place  in  history.  In  the 
meantime,  how  do  we  understand  it? 


3.  ew  can  hope  for  a  battlefield  tour.  We  must 
instead  depend  upon  newspapers,  magazine  arti- 
cles, books  —  all  written  with  short  deadlines 
in  mind.  We  must  depend  primarily,  then,  on  the 
journalists  and  on  that  electronic  form  of  journal- 
ism, TV.  In  what  other  war  has  a  television  camera 
gone  out  on  patrol? 

In  what  other  war,  too,  has  there  been  no 
censorship  of  news,  either  official  or  voluntary? 

That  the  news  media  under  these  special  con- 
ditions are  our  only  source  of  knowledge  of  this 
war  poses  certain  problems.  Newspapers  and 
television  illuminate,  and  yet  they  confuse.  With 
the  best  intentions,  they  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain strict  objectivity,  impartiality,  and  perspec- 
tive; for  the  key  to  success  in  newspapers  and 
television  is  violence,  death,  controversy;  else  it 
is  not  news. 

What  is  more,  the  North  Vietnamese  provide 
our  newsmen  only  rare  and  guided  looks  at  the 
war  from  their  side,  and  no  Viet  Cong  have  yet 
invited  an  American  television  crew  to  go  with 
them  on  patrol. 

How  then  to  make  up  our  minds  about  this 
war?  If  we  are  to  understand  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  available,  each  has  to  become,  to  some 
degree,  a  historian.  We  must  be  unafraid  to  look 
at  all  points  of  view;  but  we  must  also  weigh  one 
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piece  of  evidence  against  another  and  judge  the 
overall  product  in  the  light  of  events  that  have 
gone  before. 

What  weight,  for  example,  should  one  give 
a  series  of  articles  starting  out  with  these  words — 
"I  confess  that  when  I  went  to  Vietnam 
early  in  February  I  was  looking  for  material 
damaging  to  the  American  interest  and  that 
I  found  it  .  .  ." 
That  is  the  lead  sentence  from   a  series  of 
articles  by  Mary  McCarthy  published  recently  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 


J_  o  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  war,  we 
must  learn  to  judge  those  whose  views  we  read. 
There  are  excellent  reporters  in  Vietnam,  and 
there  are  those  who  are  there  to  find  material 
for  a  predetermined  view.  In  a  war  on  the  scale 
of  this  one,  one  can  find  happenings  and  events  to 
support  almost  any  position,  particularly  if  re- 
ported out  of  context. 

I  personally  do  not  doubt  that  there  have 
been  some  children  burned  by  napalm,  nor  do  I 
doubt  that  there  have  been  some  North  Viet- 
namese civilians  killed  by  U.  S.  bombs.  Yet  those 
who  hammer  persistently  on  those  themes  alone 
are  ignoring  the  fact  that  never  in  history  has 
one  side  made  such  a  concerted  effort  to  avoid 
civilian  casualties  as  our  side  is  making  there. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  military  operations,  for  ex- 
ample, that  before  attacking  an  objective,  you 
soften  it  with  fire  - —  artillery,  bombing.  Yet  when 
our  men  move  against  a  village  in  Vietnam,  they 
are  allowed  to  soften  the  objective  only  unless 
and  until  they  come  under  hostile  fire  indubita- 
bly emanating  from  that  village.  The  B-52  strikes 
and  the  napalm  are  not  normally  directed  at 
villages.  They  are  directed  at  identified  troop 
concentrations  in  the  forests  and  jungles,  targets 
that  by  any  stretch  of  world  law  are  legitimate 
military  objectives. 

War  is  by  very  definition  cruel,  and  people  — 
even  non-combatants  —  get  hurt  by  it.  You  hear 
more  about  it  in  this  war,  but  that  is  not  because 
more  of  it  is  happening.  You  hear  more  too  about 
our  artillery  falling  short  on  our  own  troops, 
about  U.  S.  planes  mistakenly  bombing  South 
Vietnamese  villages.  These  are  lamentable 
hazards  of  modern  war,  yet  the  incidents  are 
actually  fewer  in  Vietnam  than  in  other  wars. 
You  hear  about  them  because  they  are  sensational, 
newsworthy,  and  nobody  is  suppressing  the  news. 


Contrary  to  our  policy,  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  have  intentionally  shelled 
villages  and  killed  or  kidnapped  South  Viet- 
namese civilians,  mainly  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munities —  the  village  chiefs,  the  school  teachers, 
the  very  people  who  could  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  alleviate  the  suffering,  provide  the  better 
new  life  that  the  VC  claim  they  are  fighting  for. 
In  the  last  9  years,  53,000  killed  or  kidnapped; 
terror  is  the  main  weapon  of  the  guerrilla. 


j^ince  there  are  no  fixed  lines  in  this  war,  it 
is  hard  to  measure  at  this  vast  distance  how  the 
war  is  going.  To  understand  at  all,  we  have  to 
know  the  strategy  we  have  employed.  Almost 
from  the  start  we  set  out  to  defeat  the  enemy's 
"main  force"  units  —  the  regulars  organized  in 
regiments  and  divisions;  for  as  long  as  these  units 
were  liable  to  strike  in  force  at  any  time,  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  rooting  the 
"hidden  enemy"  from  hamlets  and  villages.  In 
this  first  phase  of  the  war,  we  have  come  close  to 
victory.  Only  in  the  extreme  north,  where  "main 
force"  North  Vietnamese  units  can  infiltrate 
readily  across  the  demilitarized  zone,  is  this  phase 
in  doubt.  I  believe  we  have  won  decisively  in  a 
campaign  that  has  been  a  marvel  of  smooth,  swift, 
sure  operations. 

In  that  other  war  —  the  war  against  a  hidden 
enemy  that  for  20  years  has  been  establishing  him- 
self in  hamlet  and  village  where  he  can  control 
the  people  by  terror  —  in  that  war,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go;  but  the  apparatus,  at  least,  has 
been  created  for  winning  that  war  too.  Here  the 
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main  burden  falls  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves,  for  to  an  American  one  Vietnamese 
—  loyalist  or  VC  —  looks  much  like  another.  On 
the  basis  of  language  alone  we  are  less  qualified 
to  pursue  this  phase  of  the  war. 

This  second  phase  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
lacking  in  dramatic  victories  that  lend  them- 
selves to  newspapers  and  television.  It  will  re- 
quire infinite  patience;  for  after  a  hundred  years 
of  colonial  rule  that  discouraged  leadership  among 
the  people  and  after  more  than  20  years  of  Com- 
munist terror,  the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that 
leadership  and  ability  may  be  slow  to  emerge; 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  they  emerge  at  all. 
Yet  the  turn-out  in  earlier  and  recent  elections 
well  demonstrates  the  desire  for  democracy  that 
permeates  at  least  that  part  of  the  population 
free  to  express  itself. 

If  it  disturbs  us  that  the  Communist-con- 
trolled villages  do  not  participate  in  these  elec- 
tions, let  us  look  at  an  analogy  in  our  own  history. 
Even  Southerners,  I  hardly  think,  would  argue 
that  during  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
people  of  the  seceded  states  should  have  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  national  elections 
while  the  war  was  going  on. 

Let  us  examine  our  own  history  too  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  emerging  South  Viet- 
namese army.  If  there  is  corruption  and  deser- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  what  of  George  Washing- 
ton's Continental  Army?  In  our  own  emerging 
nation,  we  had  a  hard  time  keeping  an  army  in 
the  field;  yet  the  South  Vietnamese  manage  it 
under  harsh  conditions  seldom  if  ever  faced  by 
any  emerging  state. 

Our  own  history  too  shows  us  the  nature  of 


the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  This  is  the  type  of  war 
the  Army  waged  against  the  Indians  in  the  west. 
Our  men  operate  from  base  camps  that  are 
dug-in  and  fortified.  From  these  they  sally  forth 
to  erect  temporary  forward  base  camps.  Then 
from  these  they  push  out  to  fire  support  bases 
where  they  emplace  the  big  artillery  of  the  divi- 
sion. Farther  out  still  they  establish  fire  bases 
with  medium  artillery.  Then  from  these  com- 
panies and  platoons  push  out  on  search  and  de- 
stroy operations. 


\\  hen  some  unit  makes  a  "contact"  with  the 
enemy,  artillery  support  can  be  called  down  in 
a  matter  of  seconds.  If  it  happens  at  night,  a 
specially  adapted  C-47  airplane  can  be  called,  one 
the  men  nickname  "Smokey,  the  Bear."  Smokey 
is  an  illumination  ship  that  lights  up  the  night 
with  flares.  Or  another  plane  that  they  call  "Puff, 
the  Magic  Dragon,"  which  is  a  fire  ship  equipped 
with  a  special  machine  gun  called  a  "gatling 
gun."  When  fired  the  gun  roars  like  a  dragon. 
If  the  fight  is  by  day,  Air  Force  fighter  planes 
may  react  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Similarly,  if 
there  are  wounded,  helicopters  can  quickly  evacu- 
ate cases  that  under  prior  conditions  would  have 
required  long  hours. 

Never  in  history  has  an  army  achieved  such  a 
quick-reaction  meshing  of  its  power  and  facilities. 

In  this  kind  of  warfare,  men  do  not  normally 
experience  the  prolonged  periods  of  stress  that 
they  faced  in  more  conventional  wars  like  World 
War  II  and  Korea.  The  fighting  may  rage  violent- 
ly for  a  time,  but  then  days  and  even  weeks  may 
pass  before  the  same  unit  experiences  another 
significant  contract  with  the  enemy. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  —  an  old  World  War 
II  type  - —  to  see  this  method  of  warfare.  At  one 
place,  for  example,  our  helicopter  set  us  down  at 
an  outpost  located  in  a  verdant  valley.  The 
position  itself  occupied  a  low  knoll  with  towering 
wooded  peaks  all  around.  In  World  War  II  or 
Korea,  leaving  that  high  ground  to  the  enemy 
would  have  been  inviting  destruction.  I  shuddered 
at  the  thought.  Yet  here,  with  no  fixed  lines,  the 
men  could  not  hope  to  occupy  all  the  high  ground; 
thus  they  block  strategic  routes  and  should  they 
come  under  attack  from  the  towering  peaks,  they 
lift  a  force  by  helicopter  to  take  care  of  it. 

This  position  itself  consisted  of  a  battery  of 
artillery  pieces  surrounded  by  sandbagged  dug- 
continued 
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outs  and  foxholes  occupied  by  two  infantry  pla- 
toons. If  attacked  —  and  the  position  had  been 
attacked  —  the  artillery  would  end  up  firing 
direct  fire  —  point-blank  —  just  as  our  artillery 
did  in  the  Indian  Wars. 

I  would  point  out  too  that  this  is  no  "jungle" 
war  in  the  sense  of  some  of  our  World  War  II 
campaigns  in  the  Pacific.  Perhaps  erroneously, 
to  me  a  jungle  brings  to  mind  crocodiles  slither- 
ing into  a  stream,  mats  of  vines  with  Tarzan 
swinging  through.  There  are  some  stretches  of 
true  jungle  of  this  sort  in  Vietnam,  but  there  also 
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is  an  infinite  variety  of  terrain.  Most  of  what  we 
call  jungle  is  really  no  more  than  dense  forest. 

There  are  also  great  stretches  of  open  pla- 
teau, scrub-covered  coastal  hillocks,  verdant 
agricultural  land  in  the  river  valleys,  mountains, 
rubber  and  tea  plantations,  rice  paddies,  and  in- 
undated swamps,  a  hauntingly  beautiful  land. 
There  are,  as  the  news  reports  tell  us,  leeches, 
big  red  ants,  even  boa  constrictors,  tigers;  but  few 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  ever  have  more  than  an  oc- 
casional brush  —  if  any  —  with  these  creatures. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  a  nasty,  vicious  war  — 
a  war  of  patrols,  ambushes,  mines,  booby  traps, 
poisoned  punji  stakes;  and  as  in  all  wars,  men  are 
killed  and  wounded.  There  can  be  little  consola- 
tion when  any  man  is  killed  or  wounded;  but  it 
can  serve  to  provide  some  perspective  to  compare 
U.  S.  losses  in  Vietnam  with  some  other  exper- 
ience. In  three  years  in  Korea,  for  example,  where 


U.  S.  strength  was  comparable  to  that  in  Vietnam, 
we  lost  approximately  11,000  men  killed  each 
year.  The  annual  rate  in  Vietnam  since  the 
American  build-up  in  1965  has  been  less  than  half 
that  figure. 

Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  unquestionably  the 
finest  our  nation  has  ever  put  in  the  field.  There 
are  ready  explanations  for  this.  Our  draft  is  high- 
ly selective;  but  what  is  more,  our  civilian  schools 
are  superior  to  those  of  25  or  even  15  years  ago; 
and  our  Army  educational  system,  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionals, is  better  than  ever.  In  Vietnam,  the 
men  know  their  officers  are  professionals,  that 
they  get  instant  fire  support,  instant  medical 
evacuation. 

Their  field  rations  are  the  best  any  army  has 
ever  had  —  steak  and  ice  cream  even  far  away 
from  base  camp  are  common-place.  They  get  oc- 
casional R  &  R  —  rest  and  recuperation  —  in 
places  like  Hongkong,  Manila,  Hawaii. 


X  n  the  base  camps,  every  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  comfortable  surroundings.  (The 
best  selling  items  in  one  Post  Exchange  at  a  base 
camp  in  the  Central  Highlands  are  miniature 
television  sets.)  The  men  know,  too,  that  in  a  year 
it  will  be  over  for  them  unless,  as  thousands  have 
done,  they  volunteer  to  extend  their  service. 

And  above  all,  they  are  compassionate,  dedi- 
cated, inspired  by  the  job  they  are  doing  for  a 
long-oppressed  people  whose  poverty,  lack  of 
schools,  lack  of  even  rudimentary  medical  facili- 
ties, lack  even  of  potable  water,  appalls  them. 

Our  men  are  sharply  conscious  too  that  even 
though  the  focus  of  the  world  is  on  us  —  the 
Americans  —  that  we  have  allies  with  us:  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves,  the  46,000  men  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  others  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Thailand,  the  Philippines.  And 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  South  Viet- 
nam is  receiving  non-military  aid  in  one  form  or 
another  from  30  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

The  presence  of  the  South  Koreans  and  the 
Filipinos  is  especially  encouraging;  for  here  is 
living  evidence  for  all  to  see  that  the  old  colonial 
world  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  no  way  applies  to 
this  giant  power  that  now  has  come  to  Asia.  The 
presence  of  South  Koreans  and  Filipinos  —  who 
have  themselves  defeated  Communist  conspiracies 
and  built  durable  democracies  —  says  to  the  Viet- 
namese in  a  way  that  no  one  can  fault: 

"We  did  it  with  American  help.  So  can  you." 


Conducting    college    operation    presents 
complex     patterns     for     administration 
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J\^  college  administration  provides  the  manage- 
ment function  of  education.  It  has  been  termed, 
among  other  things,  the  necessary  evil,  since  it 
exerts  authority  over  the  fundamental  combina- 
tion of  teacher  and  student. 

If  trustees  are  the  final  decision-makers,  the 
president  and  his  administrative  officers  are  the 
ones  to  initiate  policy,  carry  out  decisions  of  the 
board  and  work  with  the  faculty  to  secure  the 
environment  of  learning.  The  increasingly  com- 
plex educational  patterns  of  the  past  two  decades 
have  only  served  to  broaden  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities, enlarge  staffs  and  make  institutions 
heavily  dependent  upon  effective  operations  with- 
in this  area. 

The  management  function,  led  at  Presbyter- 
ian College  by  President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  must 
help  define  and  work  toward  the  attainment  of 
all  the  goals  of  the  college.  It  coordinates  the 
efforts  of  every  department  while  servicing  the 
needs  of  faculty  members,  students,  parents, 
alumni  and  other  publics.  It  recruits  faculty  as 
well  as  students.  It  endeavors  to  conduct  a  smooth 
current  operation  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Among  all  considerations,  however,  money  is 
probably  the  key  factor  in  administrative  growth 
since  World  War  II.  Bulging  budgets,  soaring 
costs  of  plant,  equipment,  salaries,  maintenance 
and  services  have  given  to  the  securing  of  ade- 
quate funds  and  the  efficient  management  of  these 
funds  an  urgency  of  survival.  Paradoxically,  at 
a  time  when  higher  education  enjoys  its  greatest 
popularity,  the  threat  to  individual  institutions 
hangs  high.  And  the  challenge  is  especially  great 
to  colleges  and  universities  of  the  private  sector, 
where  only  the  strong  are  expected  to  emerge. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  colleges  made  their 
fund-raising  bids  at  infrequent  intervals.  Today, 
every  school  is  in  a  continuous  drive  for  re- 
sources —  often  a  round-the-clock  pace  for  the 
president  and  his  staff  —  and  the  ivy  has  given 
way  to   modern   business   methods   of  operation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  complexities  is  the  re- 
lationship between  administration  and  faculty. 
Together  in  the  joint  enterprise,  they  almost  of 
necessity  work  toward  the  ultimate  mission  of  the 


college  from  different  viewpoints  —  basicly,  a 
business  approach  on  the  one  hand,  scholarly  de- 
liberation on  the  other.  To  utilize  the  best  of  each 
viewpoint,  the  president  seeks  faculty  wisdom  on 
some  policy  matters  through  appropriate  recom- 
mendations of  faculty  committees  as  well  as  in- 
dividual professors. 

There  is  yet  another  hue  to  the  many  spangled 
thing.  As  the  middle  man  between  the  public  and 
the  purely  academic  community  of  teacher-stu- 
dent, the  administration  tries  to  interpret  each 
to  the  other.  It  sometimes  becomes  sticky,  for 
tolerance  is  not  always  present.  Academic  free- 
dom and  freedom  of  the  student  press  must  be 
handled  responsibly,  even  as  constituents  need  to 
recall  the  unshackling  experiences  and  search- 
for-identity  of  their  own  college  days. 

Dr.  Weersing,  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  corporation  known  as  Presbyterian  College, 
is  delegated  the  authority  by  the  trustees  to  "have 
and  exercise  general  supervision,  management 
and  administration  over  all  of  its  affairs."  His 
wide-ranging  authority  extends  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  faculty  committees  to  the  securing  of  re- 
sources to  keep  the  school  in  operation. 

In  exercising  his  institutional  leadership, 
President  Weersing  makes  himself  readily  availa- 
ble to  faculty  members  and  students  for  consul- 
tation. He  meets  weekly  with  an  advisory  ad- 
ministrative council  composed  of  six  officers  of 
the  college.  These  administrative  officers — with 
a  combined  total  of  62  years  of  service  to  PC  — 
have  broad  responsibility  in  assisting  with  the 
management  function  and  serve  as  staff  asso- 
ciates to  trustee  committees.  They  are: 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer  (G.  Ed- 
ward Campbell)  —  His  responsibilities  include 
being  custodian  of  all  the  permanent  funds  and 
securities  of  the  college  and  its  property,  handling 
investments  and  disbursal  of  income  under  super- 
vision of  the  trustee  committee,  and  managing 
the  active  current  business  operations. 

Academic  Dean  (Joseph  M.  Gettys)  —  This 
office  is  authorized  to  give  general  supervision 
to  the  educational  program  and  to  the  faculty, 
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recommending  new  faculty  members  and  joining 
with  the  president  and  departmental  chairmen  in 
the  evaluation  and  promotion  of  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  supervision  also  includes  the  office  of 
the  registrar. 

Dean  of  Students  (A.  J.  Thackston)  —  This 
office  serves  as  the  official  channel  between  the 
faculty  administration  and  student  officers,  with 
responsibility  for  enforcing  college  regulations. 
It  assists  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  total  social  program  for  students  on  campus. 
Admissions  work  and  a  placement  bureau  also 
are  incorporated  in  the  activities  of  this  office. 

Dean  of  Women  (Marion  F.  Hill)  —  She  co- 
operates and  coordinates  with  the  dean  of  stu- 
dents in  the  total  social  program  for  women,  su- 
pervises   dormitory    house    mothers    and    works 


with  student  leaders  in  the  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations for  women. 

Director  of  Alumni  and  Public  Relations  (Ben 
Hay  Hammet)  —  His  responsibilities  involve  the 
proper  interpretation  of  PC  to  its  various  publics, 
all  publications,  direction  of  the  Annual  Giv- 
ing program,  and  cooperation  with  the  develop- 
ment office  and  trustees  in  long-range  planning 
and  in  encouraging  capital  funds  support. 

Director  of  Development  (Powell  A.  Fraser) 
—  This  office  plans  with  the  president  and  ap- 
propriate committees  long-range  and  immediate 
development  programs,  cultivates  support  for  the 
programs  among  the  churches  and  other  con- 
stituents, and  cooperates  with  the  alumni  and 
public  relations  office  in  interpreting  the  college 
to  its  publics. 
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Marc  C.  Weersing 

President 

Marc  C.  Weers- 
ing assumed  office 
as  14th  president  in 
August,  1963.  He 
came  after  seven 
years  as  pastor  of 
the  Spartanburg 
■  (SC)  First  Presby- 
^BB^H  I  terian  Church,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  served  as  a  PC 
trustee.  Earlier  pastorates  were  at 
Elberton,  Ga.,  Decatur's  Oakhurst 
Church  and  the  Central  Church  of 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  Weersing  is  a  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  native  who  earned  his  BA 
from  Calvin  College,  BD  from  Cal- 
vin Seminary  and  ThM  from  Co- 
lumbia Seminary.  He  holds  an  hon- 
orary DD  from  Southwestern  at 
Memphis.  A  recognized  leader  in 
the  Presbyterian  US  General  As- 
sembly, he  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  World  Missions,  Commit- 
tee of  Evangelism  and  the  General 
Council,  and  is  now  a  trustee  of  Co- 
lumbia Seminary.  He  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  State- 
w  i  d  e  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Planning  Program. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Jean 
Barry  Adams  of  Charlotte,  and  they 
have  a  daughter  and  son.  Listed  in 
Who's  Who  In  America. 


Joseph  M.  Gettys 

Academic  Dean 

Academic  dean 
since  1962  and 
Bible  professor 
since  1957,  Dr.  Joe 
Gettys  is  widely 
known  as  the 
author  of  numerous 
religious  books.  He 
formerly  served  on 
the  faculties  of  Queens  College  and 
the  Presbyterian  School  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  and  as  minister  of 
education  with  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  native  of  York,  S.  C,  Gettys 
earned  his  BA  from  Erskine  College, 
STB  and  STM  from  Biblical  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  and  PhD  from 
New  York  University.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Mary  Louise  Schirmer 
of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  they  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  Gettys  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  the  South 
and  Southwest. 


G.   Edward   Campbell 

Business  Manager 

Business  opera- 
tions have  been 
under  the  direction 
of  G.  Edward 
Campbell  since 
1956,  with  the  job 
of  treasurer  added 
in  1958.  He  entered 
PC  as  a  student 
shortly  after  completing  two  years' 
service  in  World  War  II  and  joined 
the  staff  upon  graduating  with  high 
honors  and  a  BA  degree  in  1950. 
For  the  first  six  years  he  was  regis- 
trar and  admissions  officer,  then 
moved  to  the  business  office. 

Campbell  is  active  in  the  civic  and 
religious  life  of  Clinton,  having 
served  as  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  United  Fund  and  as  elder 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
A  McCormick,  S.  C,  native  he  mar- 
ried the  former  Nellie  Gettys  of 
McCormick,  and  they  have  two  sons 
and  twin  daughters. 

Albert  J.  Thackston 
Dean  of  Students 

A  retired  colonel 
of  the  US  Army, 
Albert  J.  Thackston 
has  served  as  dean         [  r>  i 

of  students  and  ad- 
missions officer  N**^ 
.  He  came 
from  30 
years  of  service, 
the  last  four  as  a  secretary  of  the 
Joint   Chiefs   of   Staff   organization. 

Thackston  was  associated  with  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  dur- 
ing part  of  World  War  II,  then  be- 
came dean  of  men  and  commandant 
of  cadets  at  Clemson  for  four  years. 
He  served  overseas  in  several  coun- 
tries, and  attended  the  various  Army 
schools.  After  receiving  his  BS  de- 
gree from  Clemson,  he  married  his 
hometown  girl,  the  former  Julia 
Dukes  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and 
they  have  four  daughters. 

Marion  F.  Hill 

Dean  of  Women 

Miss  Marion  F. 
Hill  became  PC's 
first  dean  of  wom- 
en in  1964,  a  year 
before  the  girls  ar- 
rived in  numbers. 
She  came  from  her 
position  as  director 
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of  Christian  education  at  the  Spar- 
tanburg First  Presbyterian  Church. 
She  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Central  Church 
and  prior  to  that  had  taught  in 
elementary  school.  Both  at  Spar- 
tanburg and  Jackson  she  worked 
under  Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing,  who 
was  serving  these  churches  as  min- 
ister. Miss  Hill  is  a  Brookhaven, 
Miss.,  product,  holding  the  BA  de- 
gree from  Belhaven  College  and  MA 
from  George  Peabody  College. 

Ben  Hay  Hammet 

Director,  Alumni  &  Public  Relations 

Third  alumnus  of 
the  group  is  Ben 
Hay  Hammet,  head 
of  this  department 
since  1949.  Previ- 
ously, he  had  been 
with  International 
News  Service  for 
two  years  as  Ala- 
bama bureau  chief  and  Southeastern 
Division  night  editor.  Also  has 
edited  a  regional  magazine. 

Hammet  entered  the  Army  after 
finishing  PC  with  BA  degree  in 
1943  and  spent  three  years  in  the 
infantry,  half  of  it  in  Europe.  He 
later  earned  a  BJ  degree  with 
honors  at  University  of  Missouri. 
Past  president  of  Clinton  Kiwanis 
Club,  United  Fund  vice-president 
and  a  deacon  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  Allendale,  S.  C, 
native  married  the  former  Jane 
Jenkins  of  Letohatchie,  Ala.,  and 
they  have  three  sons.  In  Who's  Who 
in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Powell  A.  Preiser 
Director  of  Development 

A  former  combat 
infantry  officer 
who  rose  to  colonel, 
Powell  A.  Fraser 
joined  the  PC  staff 
in  1964  upon  re- 
tirement from  the 
Army.  He  fought 
with  the  32nd  Di- 
vision in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
II,  and  earned  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  the  Silver  Star. 
Later,  he  was  an  adviser  on  For- 
mosa and  in  the  Pentagon. 

Fraser  led  in  the  Army  Men-of- 
the-Chapel  and  was  vice-president 
of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly's 
Men's  Council.  He  is  now  on  the 
Assembly's  board  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, an  elder  in  the  First  Church. 
Born  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Fraser 
earned  his  BA  at  PC,  MA  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Annelle  McCall  of 
Florence,  S.  C,  have  a  son  and 
daughter. 
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_l_Jook  for  the  action:   there  you'll  find  Douglas 
Kiker  '52. 

News  is  his  commodity,  and  its  quest  already 
has  carried  the  37-year-old  alumnus  past  some 
distinctive  points  on  the  journalistic  scene. 

Since  last  year,  he  has  been  a  news  corre- 
spondent with  the  National  Broadcacsting  Com- 
pany, covering  mainly  politics.  A  flip  of  the 
television  dial  may  catch  him  on  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Show  as  he  tries  to  bring  facts  fresh  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Or  it  may  be  an  appearance 
on  a  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

He  also  doubles  as  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  means  a  monthly 
political  column  out  of  the  national  capital,  plus 
two  full-length  articles  a  year.  His  McNamara 
piece,  for  example,  was  featured  on  the  March 
issue  cover. 

The  15  years  since  Doug  Kiker  swapped  his 
typewriter  as  editor  of  The  Blue  Stocking  for 
PC's  BA  degree  in  English  have  found  him  putting 
in  two  stints  as  a  naval  officer,  reporting  for 
daily  newspapers,  serving  as  information  director 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  writing  two  novels.  A 
busy  pace. 

Probably  the  biggest  story  he  will  ever 
handle  landed  on  him  just  after  he  joined  the 
staff  of  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  White 
House  reporter.  That  was  in  October,  1963.  A  few 
weeks  later,  he  took  off  with  the  press  corps  to 
cover  the  Texas  trip  of  President  Kennedy. 

Of  that  fatal  Dallas  episode,  he  said: 

"I  was  in  the  press  bus,  which  was  air-con- 
ditioned and  had  green  tinted  windows.  We  didn't 
see  anything  or  hear  anything.  We  were  coming 
around  the  curve  there  at  Dealy  Plaza  when 
Kennedy  was  shot.  All  I  saw  was  a  few  kids 
running  on  the  lawn  —  and  I  took  that  to  be  the 
result  of  natural  excitement. 


"The  Trade  Mart,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
have  spoken,  was  right  on  the  way  to  the  hospital. 
When  his  limousine  took  off,  we  just  went  to  the 
Trade  Mart.  We  learned  definitely  that  he  had 
been  shot  when  one  reporter  called  his  Washing- 
ton office  to  check  in,  and  the  teletype  operator 
read  him  Merriman  Smith's  (of  UPI)  bulletins. 

"I  got  to  the  hospital  just  in  time  to  see  at- 
tendants cleaning  up  the  blood  in  the  car.  I  wrote 
the  story  in  a  Braniff  Airline's  VIP  lounge  at 
the  Dallas  Airport,  phoning  my  copy  in  page  by 
page  over  an  open  line  to  New  York.  That  night  I 
went  to  the  jail  and  covered  the  initial  Oswald 
interrogation,  then  went  back  to  Washington  and 
covered  the  funeral  and  burial." 

It  was  fast  company  for  the  Griffin,  Ga.,  boy 
whose  first  journalistic  training  came  in  the  trial- 
and-error  discipline  of  The  Blue  Stocking.  He 
wrote  a  lively  column  that  poked  good-natured 
fun  at  the  college  dining  hall  and  other  campus 
scapegoats,  then  edited  the  student  weekly.  More 
newspapering  experience  came  during  the  year 
he  took  off  from  college  to  work  as  a  general  as- 
signment reporter  for  The  Spartanburg  (SC) 
Herald. 

A  short  story  he  wrote  for  the  literary  maga- 
zine was  accepted  by  the  Yale  Review.  This  set 
in  motion  a  creative  bent  that  later  produced  two 
novels:  The  Southerner,  a  Rinehart  publication 
about  Southern  integration  problems,  reprinted  in 
England  and  West  Germany;  and  Strangers  on  the 
Shore,  about  the  peacetime  navy,  published  by 
Random  House  and  Bantam  Books  and  also  re- 
printed in  England. 

The  navy  story  drew  upon  a  background  of 
more  than  five  years  spent  in  this  service.  After 
his  1952  graduation  from  Presbyterian,  Kiker 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission  from  the  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Officers'  Candidate  School.  He  spent 
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He  Follows  the  Action 


nine  months  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  then  made  a  world-wide  tour 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  carrier  Hornet.  After 
stepping  out  of  the  navy  for  a  year,  he  returned 
in  1956  for  two  years  as  a  teacher  of  naval  history 
and  operations  &  tactics  at  the  Newport  OCS. 

I  /  oug  Kiker  had  worked  between  navy  tours  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal.  He  went  back  to  this  job  in  1959,  just 
in  time  to  cover  much  of  the  civil  rights  turmoil 
involving  the  freedom  rides.  The  paper  sent  him 
to  Washington  as  its  special  correspondent  there 
in  June,  1961.  His  main  job  focused  on  the 
Georgia  Congressional  delegation  and  Southern 
politics,  and  included  a  twice  weekly  political 
column  for  The  Journal,  The  Miami  Daily  News 
and  The  Dayton  (0.)  Daily  News. 

Then  the  PC  alumnus  joined  the  New  Fron- 
tier. He  told  how  it  happened  in  these  words: 

"In  August,  1962,  using  expense  account 
dollars,  I  took  Sargent  Shriver  and  Bill  Moyers 
to  lunch.  I  had  known  Moyers  before  through  a 
mutual  friend,  but  this  was  my  first  meeting  with 
Shriver.  We  got  along  well,  it  turned  out  he  was 
looking  for  an  information  director  at  the  Peace 
Corps,  so  he  offered  me  the  job.  I  took  it." 

He  served  there  for  14  months.  The  job  con- 
sisted of  running  a  20-man  office  to  produce  all 
of  the  publicity.  It  meant  travel  all  over  Asia 
with  Shriver,  to  South  America  and  Africa.  He 
lived  in  huts,  barios  and  slums  with  the  volunteers. 

Then  in  late  1963  came  the  opportunity  to 
become  White  House  reporter  for  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  fateful  Texas  trip. 

After  Kennedy  passed  the  scene,  it  was  all 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Kiker  recalled: 

"I  went  everywhere  he  went  —  covered  both 


the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions  in 
1964  and  wrote  the  lead  stories  on  both  for  The 
Trib.  Also  covered  both  Johnson  and  Goldwater 
during  the  campaign  and  ended  up  in  Texas  on 
election  night." 

The  next  spring,  he  accompanied  President 
Johnson  to  Honolulu  on  the  first  Vietnam  con- 
ference and  then  went  with  Vice-President  Hum- 
phrey on  his  big  Asian  tour.  During  this  time  he 
also  did  a  weekly  15-minute  political  commentary 
show  for  national  educational  television. 

Meanwhile,  time  was  running  out  for  the 
Herald-Tribune.  After  this  once-great  newspaper 
finally  folded  under  its  financial  burden,  Kiker 
decided  to  give  television  a  serious  try.  He  passed 
the  necessary  screen  tests  and  last  year  assumed 
the  official  title  of  NBC  news  correspondent. 

Immediately  forthcoming  were  political 
pieces  last  fall  for  the  Huntley-Brinkley  Show  in 
Texas,  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
races  and  then  Georgia  coverage  on  election  night. 
He  went  to  Honolulu  again  with  Johnson  and  with 
Humphrey  last  spring  on  his  West  European  tour. 

Despite  all  the  action,  Kiker  has  managed  to 
establish  a  home  with  wife  Ruth  (a  Newport  girl 
he  married  in  1954),  daughter  Ann  (9)  and  5- 
year-old  James.  They  live  in  a  big  old  house  in 
Cleveland  Park  —  right  close  in  Northwest  Wash- 
ington, just  five  minutes  from  the  NBC  studio  and 
ten  minutes  from  the  White  House.  It's  a 
neighborhood  filled  with  journalists  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

So  Doug  Kiker  is  well-launched  into  his  new 
television  career  and  in  a  good  position  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  There's  prospect  for  more  action 
ahead: 

Just  announced  is  a  planned  change  in  the 
Huntley-Brinkley  format  that  will  have  Kiker 
standing  in  for  Huntley  from  New  York. 
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Really  Big  Dig: 

EXCAVATING  A  FORTRESS  CITY  OF 


U  ndaunted  by  the  recent 
Arab-Israeli  War,  Alumnus  Ber- 
nard Boyd  '32  again  this  summer 
leads  an  archaeological  team  to 
the  Middle-East  to  excavate  a 
fortress  city  built  by  King  Sol- 
omon. 

After  trans-Atlantic  calls  to 
Israel  and  a  relaxing  of  travel 
restrictions  by  the  United  States 
State  Department,  Dr.  Boyd 
points  toward  the  July  23 
launching  of  his  expedition  to 
Tell  Arad.  As  chairman  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
religion  department,  he  is  Amer- 
ican director  of  the  joint  effort 
(with  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem)  to  uncover  the  old 
city  that  was  destroyed  and  re- 
built four  times  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  time  of  Babylonian 
captivity. 

Arad  is  situated  about  20  miles 
east  of  Beersheba  and  30  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  first 
major  site  to  be  excavated  in  the 
Negev,  the  semi-arid  area  of 
southern  Palestine,  bordering 
the  Sinai  desert. 

Previous  excavation  at  the  site 
has  revealed  a  large  Canaanite 
city  of  the  Early  Bronze  period 
(2800  B.C.) ,  which  covered  about 
25  acres  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall.  It  is  remarkably 
preserved  and  promises  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  under- 
standing of  early  stages  of  ur- 
banization in  Palestine. 

Boyd's  expedition  will  concern 
itself  with  the  impressive  mound 
behind  the  Early  Bronze  city. 
The  mound  is  an  Israelite  for- 
tress citadel  of  major  signifi- 
cance. It  consists  of  17  strata  of 
culture,  going  all  the  way  from 
the  Calcholithic  age  (3,500  B.C.) 
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to    what    is    called    Early    Arab 
(8th  century  A.D.) . 

At  one  time,  it  was  a  Roman 
citadel,  a  part  of  the  early  border 
fortification  system  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  During  the  Hel- 
lenistic period,  a  large  and  im- 
pressive solid  tower  was  erected 
with  a  deep  plaster-covered  res- 
ervoir adjoining.  The  strongest 
and  most  imposing  fortress  built 
at  this  site  belongs  to  a  period 
of  the  monarchy  in  ancient 
Israel.  The  earliest  of  the  cita- 
dels belongs  to  the  period  of 
King  Solomon. 

The  most  exciting  find  at  Arad 
has  been  an  Israelite  sanctuary, 
the  first  ever  uncovered  in  an 
archaeological  dig.  It  is  clear 
that  the  sanctuary  was  in  use 
during  the  days  of  Solomon.  In 
general  plan,  it  approximates  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem 
as  described  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
built  of  three  adjoining  rooms 
(hall,  inner  court,  Holy  of 
Holies),  outside  of  which  is  a 
courtyard.  The  sacrificial  altar 
has  measurements  exactly  as 
prescribed  in  the  Bible. 

A  wealth  of  written  material 
has  been  uncovered  at  Arad  — 
more  than  has  been  found  in  all 
other  expeditions  in  Palestine 
combined.  Over  200  documents 
have  been  found.  Half  are  in 
Hebrew  and  date  from  the  9th 
to  the  7th  centuries  B.C.  The 
other  half  are  in  Aramaic  and 
date  around  400  B.C. 

In  concentrating  on  the  Solo- 
monic stratum  of  the  citadel  and 
on  places  where  written  materi- 
al has  been  uncovered  previous- 
ly, Dr.  Boyd  hopes  that  more 
digging  will  produce  the  royal 
archives.  He  said: 


Boyd  has  dug   in  the  ancient  mounds  of  1 


KING  SOLOMON 


Bernard  Boyd  '32  Leads  Team  to  Restless 
Middle-East  Seeking  Royal  Archives.  He 
Found  Jeremiah  "Postage  Stamps"  in  1966. 


s  loly   Land  for  the  past   five  summers. 


"We  have  every  confidence 
that  more  exploration  in  the 
sanctuary  area  will  make  further 
contributions  to  the  study  of 
ancient  religions.  The  fact  that 
written  material  is  coming  from 
several  different  strata  will  pro- 
vide us  with  rare  opportunity 
for  study  of  Hebrew  Palaeo- 
graphy. This  is  by  all  odds  the 
biggest  thing  happening  in  Pal- 
estinian archaeology  these  days." 

Serving  with  the  Presbyterian 
College  alumnus  as  codirector 
and  field  archaeologist  is  Pro- 
fessor Yohanan  Aharoni  of  the 
Hebrew  University.  He  has  di- 
rected all  previous  expeditions 
to  Arad  and  was  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  archaeology  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  spring  of  1966. 

The  expedition  team  will  con- 
sist of  20  archaeologists,  some 
60  volunteers  recruited  from 
America,  Europe  and  Israel,  and 
90  native  workers. 

This  marks  the  sixth  summer 
Bernard  Boyd  has  dug  in  ancient 
ruins  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  or- 
ganized a  special  expedition  to 
southern  Palestine  last  year  and 
drew  headlines  upon  finding 
"postage  stamps"  used  by  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Nahum.  They  were 
identified  in  a  cache  of  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  seal  impressions  ex- 
cavated from  the  mound  of 
Lachish. 

It  was  ancient  Judah's  chief 
walled  city,  guarding  the  Pali- 
stine  border,  and  was  establish- 
ed almost  6,000  years  ago.  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  later 
captured  and  razed  the  city,  and 
the  famous  "Lachish  Letters" 
tell  the  poignant  story  of  its  fall. 


The  first  expedition  to  under- 
take the  excavation  of  the  great 
mound  of  Lachish  came  to  a  sud- 
den end  in  the  late  1930s  when 
archaeologist  J.  L.  Starkey  was 
murdered  by  Arab  brigands. 
Some  later  work  was  done,  but 
for  more  than  two  decades 
Lachish  had  received  no  atten- 
tion until  the  University  of 
North  Carolina's  expedition. 

Excavation  revealed  a  "solar 
cult"  temple  belonging  to  the 
late  Hellenistic  period.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  this  temple  struc- 
ture, the  expedition  came  upon 
rich  deposits  of  Persian  artifacts, 
confirming  the  fact  that  Lachish 
was  once  an  important  Persian 
citadel.  Beneath  this  stratum  lay 
a  mass  of  artifacts  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Israelite  occupancy 
from  about  100  to  600  B.C. 

These  included  a  cache  of  18 
seal  impressions  —  the  "postage 
stamps"  of  that  age  —  several  of 
them  with  easily  decipherable 
names.  One  bore  the  name 
"Nahum";  and  one,  the  name 
"Jeremiah."  The  seal  impres- 
sions are  dated  600  B.C.,  a  time 
when  the  Biblical  prophets  both 
were  living. 

Now  once  again,  Bernard  Boyd 
is  taking  off  from  his  regular 
job  as  James  A.  Gray  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  to 
search  out  more  of  history's 
secrets  in  the  parched  earth  of 
the  Holy  Land.  War  tensions 
there  have  raised  the  tempera- 
ture considerably.  But  Boyd  is 
convinced  that  the  work  here  is 
worth  the  risk  and  effort  in- 
volved for  what  it  can  mean  to 
archaeological  knowledge. 
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News  briefs 
of  campus  activities 


Record  Summer  School 

This  is  a  big  year  as  summer 
schools  go  at  PC. 

A  new  high  of  198  students 
responded  in  the  opening  term 
to  the  most  extensive  program 
yet  offered.  In  addition  to  40 
regular  courses  in  12  depart- 
ments, it  included  a  special 
three-week  teachers'  workshop 
to  provide  three  hours  of  credit 
in  elementary  school  education 
and  non-credit  courses  in  art, 
music  and  mathematics. 

Previous  summer  terms  nor- 
mally have  enrolled  between  100 
and  120. 

Directs  Estate  Planning 

Richard  A. 
Gantt,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  attor- 
ney, is  now  in 
operation  as  the 
PC's  first  direc- 
tor of  estate  plan- 
ning. 

He  joined  the  development 
office  staff  in  early  June  to 
head  up  the  new  educational 
gift  program  designed  to  show 
alumni  and  friends  how  they 
can  reduce  taxes  through  care- 
fully planned  gifts  while  help- 
ing the  College  and  also  provid- 
ing for  their  own  sound  financial 
future. 

Gantt  had  been  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Earle,  Bozeman 
&  Grayson  for  the  past  three 
years  and  had  taught  in  Furman 
University's  evening  division. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Furman 
(1959)  and  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  law  school,  and 
recently  completed  a  special 
workshop  in  deferred  giving.  An 
active  churchman,  he  is  married 
to  the  former  Adelaide  R.  Mer- 
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ritt  of  Easley,  and  they  have  a 
young  daughter. 

Guidance  Center 

Mrs.  Clarice  Wells  Johnson 
moves  from  assistant  to  acting 
director  of  guidance  in  charge  of 
the  South  Carolina  Synod  guid- 
ance center  located  here. 

She  succeeds  Dr.  Claude  H. 
Cooler,  who  continues  on  the  PC 
faculty  as  chairman  of  the  psy- 
chology department. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  1941  PC 
graduate,  with  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  She  has  been  on  the 
staff  for  three  years,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  guidance  counseling, 
she  taught  a  psychology  course 
last  session. 

4.00  Is  Perfect 

Seven  students  recorded  per- 
fect all-A  averages  to  head  the 
group  of  57  who  made  the  Dean's 
List  for  the  past  spring  se- 
mester. 

The  scholars:  Jim  Bell  of  Cop- 
perhill,  Tenn.;  Carlos  Emanuel 
of  Ecuador;  Mrs.  Carole  H. 
Johnston  of  Duncan,  S.  C;  Janet 
Lawson    of    Clinton;    Harry    B. 


Parks  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  Henry 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga.;  and 
John  Taylor  of  Chester,  S.  C. 


Work  as  a  Lady  Molder 

"Learning  to  be 
a  Lady  Molder" 
is  the  intriguing 
name  of  an  arti- 
cle Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Pennington 
Walker,  instruc- 
tor in  art,  has 
featured  in  the  July  issue  of 
Foundry  magazine. 

The  article  covers  her  re- 
search and  experience  during  a 
year  spent  in  a  foundry  working 
as  an  apprentice  molder  while 
completing  graduate  degree  re- 
quirements. Her  thesis  for  a 
master's  degree  at  the  Richmond 
Professional  Institute  dealt  with 
the  application  of  an  industrial 
casting  process  to  sculpture. 

Mrs.  Walker  inaugurated  the 
art  program  at  PC  last  fall. 


More  Graduate  Study 

Five  professors  busy  them- 
selves this  summer  in  the  task 
of  further  graduate  work  toward 
the  doctoral  degree. 


Top  National  Award  for  Alumni  Giving 


A  first  place  national  award  for 
alumni  giving  is  received  for 
PC  by  Ben  Hay  Hammet  from 
Howard  Barr  (right),  assistant 
director  of  the  sponsoring  US 
Steel  Foundation.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco presentation  included  a 
certificate,  trophy  and  $1,000  check. 


Four  are  completing  disserta- 
tions as  the  final  PhD  require- 
ments: Randy  Huff  in  chemistry 
and  Mike  Marr  in  economics, 
both  at  Clemson  University; 
Charles  Gaines  in  music  at 
Union  Seminary  in  New  York; 
and  Fred  Harrison  in  biology  at 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Meanwhile,  Katherine  Giles 
works  beyond  her  master's  in 
physical  education  at  Michigan 
State. 

Guidance  Center  Certified 

The  guidance  center,  estab- 
lished at  PC  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Synod,  has  been  officially 
certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Counseling  Services. 

Notification  was  received  in 
June  by  Dr.  Claude  H.  Cooler 
during  his  final  month  as  di- 
rector. The  accompanying  cer- 
tificate stated  that  "the  counsel- 
ing services  of  the  Presbyterian 
Guidance  Center  have  been 
evaluated  by  this  Board  which 
having  found  satisfactory  ad- 
herence to  the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional competence  and  ethical 
practice  hereby  declares  this 
agency  to  be  providing  approved 
counseling  services." 

Approval  is  granted  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  expires  on  June 
30,  1969. 

PC  to  Pro  Football 

The  National  Football  League 
beckons  two  Blue  Hose  stars. 

End  James  Smith  of  Sylvania, 
Ga.,  who  rewrote  the  pass-re- 
ceiving record  book  last  fall,  has 
signed  with  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 
And  Jimmy  Elliott,  punter  par 
excellent  from  Savannah,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Falcons. 

Both  players,  brand-new  di- 
plomas in  hand,  are  now  at  the 
clubs'  preseason  training  camps 
competing  for  positions. 


Yancey  Ail-American  . 


And  Challen  Runs 


A  Right  Sporty  Spring 


Not  a  bad  spring,  athletically. 

PC  golfers  returned  after 
Commencement  to  play  in  the 
NAIA  tournament  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  won  fifth  place  na- 
tionally among  small  colleges. 
Tim  Yancey,  Atlanta  sophomore, 
finished  in  the  top  12  among  the 
individuals  to  qualify  automati- 
cally for  the  NAIA's  All-Amer- 
ica second  team.  Other  players 
accompanying  Coach  Gerald 
Wells  to  Iowa:  David  Sales  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  Terry  Clyburn 
of  Kershaw,  S.  C,  and  Alan 
Parsons  of  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C. 

The  golfers'  11-4  regular  sea- 
son record  set  the  spring  pace 
that  found  all  sports  except 
baseball  turning  in  winning 
marks. 

Tennis  under  Coach  Jim 
Shakespeare  produced  an  11-9 
record    with    big    efforts    from 


Howdy  Letzring  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  and  South  American 
freshman  Jim  Amaya. 

The  track  team  won  three  and 
lost  two  in  dual  competition  as 
Coach  Joe  Nixon  received  some 
record-breaking  performances 
out  of  Dave  Hudson  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C,  in  the  javelin, 
miler  James  Challen  of  Memphis 
and  Richard  Reed  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  in  the  triple  jump. 

Baseball,  however,  continued 
in  the  doldrums.  Even  the  best 
efforts  of  pitcher  George  Lindsay 
of  Savannah,  who  later  received 
the  Lonnie  McMillian  Courage 
in  Sports  Award,  could  prevail 
little  in  the  3-15  season. 

Everywhere  except  on  the 
diamond  there  were  predictions 
of  better  things  ahead  next  year. 
For  the  1968  horizon  shows  most 
of  the  '67  stars  returning. 


Football  Previe 


w 


Football  hopes  hang  high  for  a  1967  team  at  least  as  strong 
as  last  year,  when  the  Blue  Hose  shared  the  Carolinas  Conference 
championship  with  Lenoir  Rhyne. 

As  Coach  Cally  Gault  plans  toward  the  August  29  opening 
date  for  organized  practices,  he  faces  these  facts:  There  are  some 
key  men  to  be  replaced,  and  a  few  injuries  must  stay  healed.  A 
slightly  stronger  offense  must  compensate  for  a  somewhat  weaker 
defense  than  last  fall. 

He  builds  his  varied-T  attack  around  junior  quarterback  Bill 
Kirtland,  whose  passing  arm  set  new  school  records  last  year  in 
completing  107  of  209  attempts  for  1,322  yards.  The  running  game 
is  handled  mainly  by  halfbacks  Dan  Eckstein  and  Robert  Hackle, 
two  swift  juniors  with  proven  ability. 

The  interior  line  boasts  two  experienced  tackles  in  Tommy 
Campbell  and  Eddie  Walker,  but  guards  must  be  rebuilt  except  for 
Jim  Sullenberger.  And  even  this  rugged  competitor  has  a  mended 
injury,  as  does  Mickey  Hampshire  at  center.  Their  continued  good 
health  will  turn  question  marks  into  exclamation  points.  Ends  need 
depth,  but  outstanding  here  is  senior  Richard  Reed,  who  caught  36 
passes  for  515  yards  last  year. 

Altogether,  20  lettermen  are  back  from  the  titled  squad  of  1966 
that  posted  a  6-4  record. 


■ 
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1917-29 

David  M.  Plowden  '17  is  a  pro- 
fessional accountant  providing  tax 
service  to  the  people  of  Tryon,  N.  C. 
His  address  there:  210  Lyncourt 
Drive. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Henderson  '21, 
continuing  to  preach  after  retire- 
ment, serves  as  interim  pastor  of  the 
Chipley  (Fla.)  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Chapman  J.  Milling  '23  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  South  Carolina 
district  branch  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association. 

The  late  Bill  Weldon  '29,  who  died 
unexpectedly  last  year,  was  honored 
in  a  special  ceremony  held  recently 
at  the  Manning  (SC)  High  School 
he  served  so  well  as  superintendent. 
The  school  auditorium  was  dedi- 
cated in  his  memory  and  a  portrait 
of  him  was  hung  there. 

1933-49 

The  Rev.  J.  Norton  Dendy  '33 
holds  the  honorary  doctor  of  divin- 
ity   degree    from    Southwestern    at 


Memphis,  awarded  to  him  during 
commencement  exercises  of  the  past 
June.  He  has  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Hillwood 
Presbyterian  Church  since  1956  and 
prior  to  that  had  an  11 -year  tenure 
at  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  First  Church. 
Dendy  is  married  to  the  former 
Margaret  Leonard  of  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C,  and  the  father  of  a  son  and 
daughter.  Address:  146  Windsor 
Drive,  Nashville. 

Dr.  Merle  C.  Patterson  '38,  for  a 
number  of  years  pastor  of  Atlanta's 
Druid  Hills  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
now  director  of  community  wide 
projects  with  Economic  Opportunity 
of  Atlanta,  Inc.  He  resides  at  1461 
North  Ave.,  NE. 

Col.  Rowland  H.  Worrell,  Jr.  *40, 
is  now  on  duty  at  Robbins  Air  Force 
Base,  Ga.,  with  the  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command,  which  keeps  USAF 
units  at  home  and  overseas  supplied 
for  immediate  action  anywhere  in 
the  world.  He  recently  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  11 -week  defense 
weapon  systems  management  course 
at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio. 

Lt.  Col.   William  W.  Coleman  '41 


serves  as  deputy  chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Bureau,  located  near 
the  Pentagon  in  Arlington,  Va.  An 
account  of  some  of  the  bureau's 
activities,  along  with  a  picture  of 
Coleman,  was  carried  in  the  press 
section  of  the  February  6,  1967,  issue 
of  Newsweek. 

C.  Marvin  Bettis  '49  of  Union, 
S.  C,  is  now  director  of  manufac- 
turing of  the  industrial  knitting  di- 
vision of  the  Industrial  Group  of 
Deering  Milliken,  Inc.  He  assumed 
this  new  position  last  July  after  be- 
ing associated  with  Deering  Milliken 
operation  since  1952. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  F. 
Troutman  '49  of  Charlotte,  N.  C— a 
daughter,  Cheryl  Denise — on  May 
20,   1967. 

1950-52 

The  Rev.  Anderson  Wood  Bu- 
chanan '50  serves  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sly- 
cauga,  Ala.  He  earned  his  PhD  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
Scotland. 

Jim  Davis  '50  recently  purchased 
the  Bill  Beck  Ford  agency  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  has  renamed 
it  Town  and  Country  Ford.  He  for- 
merly was  general  sales  manager 
and  vice-president  of  Young  Motor 
Co.  in  Charlotte.  Davis  becomes 
president  of  the  Town  and  Country 
agency  purchased  by  him  and  his 
partner  for  a  reported  $1.2  million. 


Galloway  "citizen  of  year" 

Days  of  Baseball  Glory  Recalle 

Selection  of  "Chick"  Galloway  '19  as  1967  Clinton  citizen-of-the- 
year  turned  into  a  review  of  his  brilliant  career  as  one  of  the 
all-time  great  major  league  baseball  players. 

The  Clinton  Lions  Club  cited  Galloway  for  his  example  of  high 
sportsmanship  and  for  the  encouragement  given  to  young  people  of 
the  community  through  the  years.  Its  program  spotlighted  his  days 
with  Connie  Mack's  old  Philadelphia  Athletics. 

"Chick"  Galloway  was  an  all-state  performer  in  three  sports  — 
baseball,  basketball  and  football  —  at  PC.  In  1918,  he  moved  directly 
from  the  campus  to  the  Atlanta  club  of  the  old  Southern  League  and 
then  on  to  the  majors  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  1919  season.  During 
his  seven  years  with  the  Athletics  and  two  with  Detroit,  he  compiled 
a  lifetime  batting  average  of  .264.  Two  of  those  seasons  he  was  voted 
the  American  League's  best  shortstop  —  part  of  an  all-league  lineup 
that  also  included  Babe  Ruth,  Tris  Speaker,  Ty  Cobb,  Eddie  Collins, 
George  Sisler  and  Joe  Dugan.  The  career  ended  abruptly  in  1928 
at  age  30  when  Galloway  was  struck  on  the  ear  by  a  ball  thrown 
during  a  pre-game  warm-up. 

Since  returning  to  Clinton  in  1930,  he  has  been  a  merchant,  PC 
coach  and  insurance  underwriter.  Galloway  also  has  been  the  chief 
supporter  of  every  athlete  and  athletic  event.  Galloway  as  major-leaguer 
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Branson  Jones  '50  Moves . . . 

Up  the  Cannon  Mills  Ladder 

(^annon  Mills  has  tapped  Alumnus  Branson  Jones 
of  Concord,  N.  C.  as  one  of  its  new  assistant  vice- 
presidents. 

He  moved  up  from  being  an  assistant  manager, 
a  position  he  had  held  since  1959.  Jones'  career  with 
Cannon  began  shortly  after  he  finished  PC  in  1950. 
After  working  in  the  cost  and  industrial  engineering 
departments,  he  became  manager  of  the  cost  department  in  1955. 

An  active  church  man  and  civic  worker,  Jones  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  local  Jaycees  and  the  recipient  of  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Joan  M.  Simpson,  and 
they  have  two  daughters. 


He  is  married  to  the  former  Anne 
Kemp  of  Charlotte. 

Stanley  Johnson  '50  is  the  new 
executive  vice  -  president  of  the 
Fountain  Inn  (SC)  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  with  total 
assets  of  more  than  $10y2  million. 
He  moved  there  last  spring  from 
Laurens,  S.  C. 

Henry  Lucius,  Jr.  '50  is  president 
of  the  Dillon  (SC)  Lumber  Co.  and 
lives  at  400  Washington  Street  with 
his  wife  and  three  sons. 

Lonnie  S.  McMillian,  Jr.  '50  is  now 
associated  with  the  Space  Craft 
Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  He  and 
his  wife  and  three  girls  live  at  810 
Forest  Heights  Drive. 

Julius  Wannamaker,  Jr.  '51  is  sales 
manager  of  the  Worth  Agency, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  real  estate  organi- 
zation. He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Peggy  Myra  Coleman,  recently 
moved  into  a  new  home  at  815  Caro- 
lina Blvd.,  Isle  of  Palms,  S.  C. 

Army  Maj.  Robert  V.  Atkinson  '52 
is  the  recipient  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  exceptionally  meritorious 
service  while  commanding  the  155th 
Assault  Helicopter  Co.  of  the  52nd 
Combat  Aviation  Battalion  during 
the  period  Aug.  10,  1966-March  15, 
1967.  The  special  ceremonies  also 
presented  Atkinson  with  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  with 
Silver  Star  for  operations  conducted 
last  February  by  his  unit  in  support 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  His 
wife,  Iris,  lives  in  Fremont,  Calif. 

Alfred  J.  Beckum  '52  is  an  elec- 
trician with  the  Rayle  Electric 
Membership  Corp.  of  Washington, 
Ga.  His  address:  Route  1,  Box  43A, 
Rayle,  Ga. 

1953-55 

Edwin  K.  Ashe  '53  is  associated 
with  the  DuPont  Co.  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Project  near  Aiken,  S.  C. 


He  resides  in  North  Augusta  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Anita  Kirby, 
and  four  sons 

The  Rev.  Stan  Hardee  '53  was 
graduated  from  New  Orleans  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  last  Jan- 
uary and  is  now  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  B.  Robinson  '53,  territory 
representative  at  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion's Denver,  Colo.,  branch,  was 
recently  graduated  from  the  com- 
pany's national  sales  development 
center  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  It 
is  designed  to  advance  skills  vital 
to  a  Xerox  copy  analyst's  role  in 
improving  customers'  graphic  com- 
munications systems.  Robinson  and 
his  wife  and  child  reside  at  248 
Viking  Drive,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Harbin  Storey  '53  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Roman  Mills  in  Rome, 
Ga.,  where  he  lives  on  Everett 
Springs  Road. 

Dukes  W.  Williamson  '53  is  a  sales 
representative  with  Hanson  South- 
erns Sales  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Sallv 


Marion  Bird  '37  leadership 


Theiling,  live  with  their  two  chil- 
dren at  6720  Lancer  Drive. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Kaulbach  '54 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Dadeville,  Ala.  He 
received  his  BD  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary  in 
1963. 

Married  —  Miss  Helen  Joanne 
Hughes  of  Gray  Court,  S.  C.  to 
Frank  Seabrook  Boulware  '55  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  on  June  15,  1967. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  McCutchen, 
Jr.,  '55  is  assistant  minister  of  the 
Eastminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  resides  at 
5639  Pinebranch  Rd.  Bill  finished 
Columbia  Seminary  with  a  BD  de- 
gree in  1959  and  then  earned  his 
master  of  Christian  education  de- 
gree from  the  Presbyterian  School 
of  Christian  Education  in  1964. 

Maj.  Richard  F.  Ropp  '55  recently 
received  both  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  and  the  Air  Medal  for  out- 
standing meritorious  service  while 
assigned  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
in  Vietnam  from  September,  1965 
to  August,  1966.  His  present  assign- 
ment is  with  the  directorate  of 
personnel  and  training,  US  Army 
Aviation  Material  Command.  He 
lives  with  wife  Sara  Frances  and 
two  children  at  11511  Raymond  St., 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo. 

Robert  M.  Sloan  '55  is  a  real 
estate  broker  with  the  firm  of 
Lambe-Young  Realtors  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

1956-58 

The  Rev.  C.  Drayton  Cooper  '56 
has  been  serving  for  the  past  year 
as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  moved  there  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  Kershaw  (SC)  First  Church. 
Cooper  is  married  to  the  former 
continued 


Race  Relations  in  Public  Education 

M  arion  W.  Bird  '37  this  fall  becomes  a  visiting  professor  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  heading  the  new  Educational  Leader- 
ship and  Human  Relations  Center. 

The  center,  sponsored  jointly  by  NC  State  and  Saint  Augustine 
College,  will  work  with  school  systems  on  teacher  and  student  prob- 
lems encountered  in  complying  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Bird  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Saint  Pauls,  N.  C,  schools 
for  the  past  16  years.  Last  spring,  he  was  nominated  to  receive  the 
Terry  Sanford  Award,  because  of  his  courageous  and  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  education,  particularly  in  the  area  of  school 
desegregation. 
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Story  of  the  Bible  on  Film 


'fhe  production  of  films  carrying  the  complete 
story  of  the  Bible  makes  a  unique  new  career- 
in-retirement  for  Dr.  T.  Layton  Fraser,  who  step- 
ped down  last  year  as  professor  of  Bible. 

He  returned  to  Clinton  in  early  June  from  a 
14-week  working  tour  of  the  Middle  East  with 
almost  15,000  feet  of  color  film  showing  where 
outstanding  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture  oc- 
curred. The  25,000  miles  of  travel  had  taken  him 
to  Egypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Jordan, 
Israel,  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta  and  Italy.  Dr.  Fraser 
personally  handled  the  photography.  Next  will 
come  careful  editing  before  he  writes  the  nar- 
rative and  then  records  it  on  sound  track. 

He  envisions  one  28-minute  reel  carrying, 
briefly,  the  story  of  the  Bible  from  creation  to  the 
judgment,  and  then  a  series  of  six  or  seven  ad- 
ditional reels  covering  the  same  subject  in  more 
detail.  As  the  narrative  develops  the  story,  the 
film  will  show  the  present  view  of  localities  in 


which  the  action  occurred  so  many  years  ago. 

Dr.  Fraser  explained  that  when  films  in 
English  are  completed,  he  plans  to  prepare  copies 
in  foreign  languages  and  dialects.  He  said  re- 
quests already  have  been  made  for  them  in 
England,  Korea,  Iraq,  Equador  and  the  Congo. 
Translators  have  volunteered  to  narrate  in  Ko- 
rean, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Taiwanese,  Chinese. 

He  hopes  to  have  the  first  reel  ready  by  next 
January.  Production  of  the  remainder  of  the 
project  depends  upon  the  pace  of  continued 
financial  support.  He  estimates  some  $14,000  has 
been  expended  to  date,  with  an  additional  $25,000 
needed  to  complete  an  endeavor  that  would  cost 
more  than  one-quarter-million  dollars  if  done 
commercially. 

It's  ambitious,  to  say  the  least.  But  the  67- 
year-old  professor  emeritus  has  tackled  his 
"second  career"  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
young  graduate. 
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Hazel  Thomas  King,  and  they  have 
one  daughter. 

Lynn  W.  Cooper,  Jr.  '56  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  Lynn  Cooper, 
Inc.,  the  Clinton  agency  for  Dodge 
and  Oldsmobile  automobiles.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Jeral  Kenning- 
ton,  have  three  young  daughters  and 
live  at  400  Chestnut  St. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Dantzler  '56 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  Glencliff 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Address:  416  E.  Thompson 
Lane. 

Dr.  James  Carlisle  Hewitt  '56  is 
now  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  where  he  is 
associated  with  the  Tampa  General 
Hospital.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Hariet  Whisenhunt,  and  they 
have  two  children. 

Dick  Macatee  '56  is  an  engineer 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in 
New  Mexico.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Louise  Kiser,  live  in  Las 
Cruces  at  603  W.  Las  Cruces  Ave. 
with  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Floyd  E.  Allen  '57  is  a  practicing 
optometrist  in  Conway,  S.  C.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctor  of  optometry  de- 
gree in  1961  after  three  years  at  the 
Southern  College  of  Optometry. 
Current  address:   1202  Collins  St. 

Herbert  J.  Butler  '57  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  is  the  owner  of  J.  J.  W. 
Luden  &  Co.  He  is  involved  in  real 
estate  investments,  yacht  sales  and 
marine  supplies.  Herb  and  wife,  the 


former  Shelia  Hinson,  and  three 
children  live  at  Country  Club  II, 
Charleston.  His  business  address: 
158  E.  Bay  St. 

Jerry  D.  Finley  '57  holds  the  po- 
sition of  department  manager  with 
Rich's,  Inc.,  in  Atlanta.  He  and  wife 
Margaret  have  three  children  and 
live  at  3266  Dublin  Dr.,  Decatur. 

Robert  R.  Hill  '58  is  principal  of 
the  Barnwell  (SC)  High  School. 
Since  leaving  PC,  he  earned  his 
master  of  education  degree  from 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Bob  is 
married  to  the  former  Jewell  Roland 
Powell. 

Dr.  Laddie  L.  Jones  '58  practices 
dentistry  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  where 
his  office  is  located  in  the  Green- 
ville Medical  Center.  He  received 
his  DDS  degree  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1962. 

Dr.  John  D.  Knox,  Jr.  '58  recently 
announced  the  opening  of  his  offices 
for  the  practice  of  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery in  Marietta,  Ga.,  the  address 
there:  1416  Cherokee  St.,  NE.  He 
completed  his  residency  work  at 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  At- 
lanta. John  and  wife  Rosemary 
Coleman  Knox  have  a  son  and 
daughter. 

Frederick  E.  Parker  '58  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Fred  Parker 
Funeral  Home  in  Walterboro,  S.  C, 
located  at  117  Paul  St. 

1959-61 

Richard  B.  Booth  '59  is  a  partner 


in  the  Massey  Hardware  Co.  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Alethea  Fleming  Massey, 
and  their  residence  address  is  4829 
Montclair  Avenue. 

The  PC  team  of  Kenneth  A.  Cas- 
well '59  and  wife  Linda  Sue  Poe 
Caswell  '62  are  now  living  in  Horse 
Shoe,  N.  C,  where  Ken  is  an  an- 
alytical chemist  with  the  film  oper- 
ations of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.  of  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Anne 
Gordon  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  to 
The  Rev.  William  Edward  McElveen 
'59,  also  of  Johnson  City,  on  June 
3,  1967. 

Bob  R.  Mathews  '59  travels 
throughout  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia as  a  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative with  the  sports  division  of 
the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  (3411  Henderson  Road)  with 
wife  Jean  Spotts  Mathews  and  two 
children. 

Charles  E.  Quinn  '59  is  associated 
with  the  furniture  firm  of  Kirby- 
Quinn  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Patricia  Jean  Padgett, 
and  they  live  at  15  East  Earle  St. 
with  three  children. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cushnie  '60  is 
now  affiliated  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  USA  and 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  Falls  Church 
(Va.)  Church.  He  earned  his  PhD 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  Virginia  in  1963. 
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Professor  Emeritus  Layton  Fraser 
engages  in  project  to  show  sites 
of  outstanding  events  in  Scripture 


Fraser  "shoots"  from  the  Acropolis. 


Robert  L.  Bean,  Jr.  '60  associated 
with  the  Package  Products  Co.  as  a 
sales  representative,  may  be  reached 
through  PO  Box  11463,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  and  wife  Carolyn  have 
recently  added  a  second  daughter, 
Judith  Louise,  born  on  June  1,  1967. 

Matthew  M.  Smith,  Jr.  '60  is  man- 
ager of  operations  of  the  M.  M. 
Smith  Storage  Warehouse,  Inc.,  in 
hometown  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Wood  '60 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Saltille 
(Miss.)  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
past  several  years.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary  in  1964,  is  married  to  the 
former  Ethel  Helen  Eickoff. 

Tom  Collins  '61  is  a  supervisor  in 
the  administrative  services  division 
of  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills  in  Lan- 
caster, S.  C.  He  and  wife  Gail  and 
two  sons  live  on  University  Drive. 

J.  Ronald  Kay  '61  teaches  mathe- 
matics at  Carolina  High  School  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  He  continues  to 
reside  near  hometown  Anderson  on 
Route  1,  Midway  Road. 

The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Johnson  '61 
who  received  his  BD  degree  from 
Southwest  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  May,  1966,  is  now  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  His 
address:  3300  NW  29th  Street. 

Lawton  Heath  Nisbet  '61  is  em- 
ployed by  Interstate  Securities  Corp. 
in  Kinston,  N.   C.  He  recently  be- 


came engaged  to  Dorothy  Squires 
Chalk  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  with  wed- 
ding planned  for  Aug.  4. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Ogden  '61 
(she's  the  former  Loix  Gray  '62)  are 
moving  in  July  from  Augusta,  Ga., 
to  Durham,  N.  C,  where  Bill  will 
complete  his  residency  in  ortho- 
peadic  surgery  at  Duke  University 
Hospital.  They  currently  have  three 
children  and  are  expecting  their 
fourth  in  August. 

1962-64 

Married  —  Miss  Janice  V.  Hitner 
of  Travelers  Rest,  S.  C.  to  Timothy 
Ashmer  Calvert  '62  of  Fingerville, 
S.  C,  on  June  3,  1967. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Floyd 
Fuller  '62  of  Douglas,  Ga.  —  a  son, 
Michael  Benjamin  Fuller  —  on  May 
26,  1967. 

Born  to  Mrs.  Julie  Gray  Hammett 
'62  and  Captain  Herbert  Veal  Ham- 
mett, Jr.  '61  of  Germany  —  a  daugh- 
ter, Leslie  Neill  —  on  Jan.  25,  1967. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C. 
Hentz  '62  of  Washington,  D.  C.  —  a 
daughter,  Martha  Claire  —  on  June 
20,  1967. 

Robert  W.  Joiner  '62,  associated 
with  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  Co., 
makes  his  home  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  He  and  wife  Janice  and  two 
sons  live  at  5287  Kalamazoo,  S.  E. 

The  Rev.  Sanders  G.  Read,  Jr.  '62 
serves  as  pastor  of  the  Grace  Cov- 
enant Presbyterian  Church,  Laurens, 
S.  C.  After  graduating  with  top 
honors  from  PC,  he  earned  his  BD 
from  Columbia  Seminary  in  1965. 

David  L.  Waters  '62,  after  service 
in  the  US  Army,  entered  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  in  1965  and 
is  now  preparing  himself  to  become 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Elaine  Ogburn. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Walker  of  Asheboro,  N.  C.  to  Wil- 


Dennis  Ketchem   '54 


Ham  Maurice  Degner   '64  of   Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  on  May  27  1967. 

James  W.  Harris  '64  recently  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  divinity  de- 
gree from  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological   Seminary. 

1965-67 

Airman  William  A.  Bramlett,  Jr. 
'65  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  technical  training  for  the 
nation's  aerospace  force  at  the  Air 
Training  Command,  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  Colo. 

Charles  T.  Copley  '65  of  Aiken, 
S.  C,  moved  up  to  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
last  May.  He  joined  the  bank's  staff 
immediately  after  his  graduation 
from  PC  and  was  serving  as  a  loan 
officer  in  the  installment  loan  de- 
partment at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
motion. A  recent  six-month's  tour 
of  active  duty  with  the  US  Army 
Reserve  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz., 
found  Copley  emerging  as  the  honor 
graduate  of  his  class.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Joyce  Johnson,  and 
they  reside  at  531  Coker  Spring 
Road. 

Married  —  Miss  Janice  Deen  And- 
erson of  Greenville,  S.  C.  to  Richard 
Lee  Harvey  '65  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C, 
on  July  22,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Linda  Derrick 
Lewis  of  Mullins,  S.  C.  to  Starling 
Speed  Ray,  II  '65  of  Denmark,  S.  C, 
on  Aug.  5,  1967. 

Charles  E.  Ellisor  '66  last  May  was 
commissioned  an  Army  second 
lieutenant  after  graduating  from  the 
Infantry  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

Lt.  Robert  C.  McElhiney  '66  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  recently  com- 
pleted a  nine-week  quartermaster 
officer  course  at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  He 
was  trained  in  the  use  of  petroleum 
continued 


Georgia   "Rural  Minister"  of  Year 

Rural  Minister  of  the  Year  for  Georgia  in  1966"  is  the  tag  Progres- 
sive Farmer  magazine  placed  on  the  Rev.  Dennis  Ketchem  '54 

for  his  work  as  pastor  of  the  Morton  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 

and  the  Ringgold  Church. 

It  was  at  the  little  45-member  Morton  Church  that  Ketchem 

instituted  his  Dial  A  Prayer  line  which  eventually  reached  out  each 

day  to  more  than  a  thousand  people  with  a  prayer  and  a  message 

of  hope. 

Since  then,  the  PC  alumnus  has  moved  on  to  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

(Route  2) ,  where  he  serves  two  other  churches  —  the  Nahalah 

Church,  and  the  William  and  Mary  Hart  Presbyterian  Church. 
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continued 


products,  supply  by  air-drop,  food 
service  in  field  and  combat,  cloth- 
ing supply  and  other  duties  of  sup- 
ply officers. 

Married  —  Miss  Amelia  Nichols 
'66  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  to  Marshall 
Burrell  Richardson  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  July  7,  1967. 

Richard  A.  Rhame  '66  is  now  en- 
gaged in  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  pursuing  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  rehabilitation 
counseling.  He  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Rita  Chandler,  live  in  Apt. 
206,  702  SW  16th  Ave.,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Tom  Whitaker  '66  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  entered  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  School  last 
March  to  begin  his  four-year  course 
of  study  there  leading  to  a  medical 
degree.  He  had  previously  done 
post-graduate  work  in  Biology  at 
Clemson  University. 

Lt.  Roy  A.  Wright  '66  spent  16 
weeks  at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.,  where  he  was 
graduated  from  the  quartermaster 
officers  basic  course  and  the  army 
supply  officer  course.  He  is  now  at 
Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  with  the  Elec- 
tronics Support  Command  (Supply 
Support  Services)  as  post  food  ad- 
visor, and  expects  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  six  months.  His  address: 
56  Myrtle  Ave.,  Apt.  7,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 


Engaged  —  Miss  Linda  Dell  White 
of  Richmond,  Va.  to  Richard  Bruce 
Corley  '67  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  They  will 
be  married  Sept.  2,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Nancy  Douglass 
Stump  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  to  Alexander 
Alford  Batton  '67  of  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.,  on  July  1,  1967. 

Graduate  and  professional  schools 
call  at  least  one-third  of  the  Class 
of  1967.  Four  have  received  choice 
fellowships  in  science:  James  Bell 
in  chemistry  to  Brandeis  Universi- 
ty; Bryson  Rousey  in  chemistry  to 
Emory  University  on  a  three-year 
NDEA  grant;  Susan  Gilbert,  also  to 
Emory,  on  a  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowship  in  physiolo- 
gy; and  Morrow  Thompson  to  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in 
biology. 

Headed  for  medical  school  are  Joe 
Gettys,  Jr.  Emory,  and  Jim  Johnson, 
University  of  Alabama;  while 
Richard  Carpenter,  Jr.,  and  Starling 
Ray  III  are  to  attend  the  new  South 
Carolina  Dental  School. 

Paula  Evans  has  a  mathematics 
teaching  fellowship  at  Clemson,  and 
also  to  study  at  Clemson  in  econo- 
mics are  Woody  Hall  and  Charles 
Fountain.  Another  economics  major: 
Carlos  Emanuel  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Mike  McGehee 
goes  to  Princeton  Seminary;  Glen 
Martin,  to  Columbia  Seminary;  and 
Early   Rash,   to   Union   in   Virginia. 

Four  '67  graduates  are  headed  for 
law  school  —  George  Dempsey,  Bob 
Herlong,    Richard    Smart    and    Joe 


Stevens,     and  Henry  B.  Parks,  to 
Tennessee   in  English. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  graduate 
school  plans  being  delayed  by 
Helena  Woody,  while  she  serves  in 
the  mission  field  of  Brazil,  and  by 
some  of  the  14  men  going  directly 
into  the  Army  and  two  into  the 
Marines. 


Students  &  Faculty 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Elizabeth 
Todd  of  Clinton,  S.  C.  to  Andy  Hub- 
bard Barnett  (student)  of  West- 
minster, S.  C,  on  June  4,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Lee  Brid- 
well  of  Greer,  S.  C.  to  Donald  Ben 
Dillard  (student),  also  of  Greer,  on 
May  27,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Gladys  Jean 
Goodwin  '69  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
to  Ronald  Edward  Steele  on  June 
10,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Jacquelyn  Gail 
DuBois  to  Robert  Lamar  Murray 
(student)  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  on 
June  4,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  Anne  Pen- 
nington (Faculty)  of  Murfreesboro, 
N.  C,  to  Kent  Walker  (student)  of 
Clinton,  S.  C.  on  May  13,  1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Joan  Linda 
Bryant  of  Taylors,  S.  C.  to  Charles 
Lawton  Reid,  Jr.  (student)  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  June  24,  1967. 


Post  -  Graduate  Distinction 


Awards,  fellowships  go 

to  alumni  Powell,  Davis, 

Lindner,  Phifer,  Piephoff 


Post-graduate  study  brings  special  distinction  to 
five  alumni  in  terms  of  an  award-winning 
thesis  and  notable  fellowships. 

George  L.  Powell  '63  earned  his  PhD  with 
unusual  honor  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  June.  Completing  the  work  in  chemistry, 
he  was  one  of  two  to  receive  the  1967  William 
Chamber  Coker  Award  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society  for  his  thesis  on  "The  Kinetics 
of  the  Excited  Singlet  and  Triplet  States  of  Vapor 
Phase  Phenanthrene  and  Anthrocane."  Dr.  Powell 
is  now  associated  with  Union  Carbide  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

A  Mott  Fellowship  of  $8,000  for  doctoral  work 
in  adult  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  been  awarded  to  Gerald  Davis  '59  supervisor 
of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the  South 
Carolina  Department  of  Education. 

In    1962,   Davis   initiated   the   Oconee    (NC) 


County  Community  School  program  —  aiming 
for  year-around  use  of  school  facilities  by  area 
residents  —  which  led  to  a  Ford  Foundation  grant 
from  the  National  Association  for  Public  School 
Adult  Education. 

Curtis  Lindner  '60  heads  back  to  Emory  Uni- 
versity under  a  National  Science  Foundation 
Faculty  Fellowship  this  fall  to  complete  work  on 
his  PhD  in  mathematics.  He  earned  his  master's 
there  in  1963.  Since  that  time,  Linder  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Coker  College  faculty. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  F.  Phifer  '65,  just  com- 
pleted his  junior  year  at  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina,  receives  a  $3,600  research  fellow- 
ship to  work  on  the  pathology  of  the  pituitary 
gland  in  diabetes  millitus.  And  Robert  Piephoff 
'64  is  one  of  four  June  graduates  of  Columbia 
Theology  Seminary  to  be  awarded  a  $1,000  fel- 
lowship for  post-graduate  work  beyond  the  BD. 
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PC's  87th  Commencement  heard  a  call  for  involvement 
with  humanity  from  former  Duke  University  President 
Hollis  Edens.  The  excerpt  here  conveys  his  meaning. 


"The  dynamic  drive  of  youth 


?? 


A 


ristotle,  some  350  years  B.  C,  wrote: 

Youth  have  exalted  notions  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  humbled  by  life  or 
learned  its  necessary  limitations  .  .  .  They 
would  rather  do  noble  deeds  than  useful 
ones;  their  lives  are  regulated  more  by 
moral  feeling  than  by  reasoning  .  .  .  They 
overdo  everything  —  they  love  too  much, 
hate  too  much,  and  the  same  with  every- 
thing else.  .  .  . 

This  is  an  unlikely  quotation  with  which  to 
get  a  commencement  speech  airborne  before  a 
class  of  responsible  young  college  graduates.  Yet 
many  people  would  insist  that  the  comment  is 
relevant  today.  Certainly  today's  news  media  re- 
port and  comment  at  length  upon  student  morals, 
rebellion,  beach  parties,  drinking  and  destructive 
conduct.  I  would  insist  that  the  relevance  lies 
in  the  dynamic  drive  of  youth  to  become  involved 
in  a  democratic  society. 

During  the  considerable  number  of  years  in 
which  I  assumed  some  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  educational  institutions,  I  always 
replied  to  critics  of  irresponsible  student  conduct 
by  calling  attention  to  the  impressive  percentage 
of  students  who  were  devoting  the  same  amount 
of  energy  and  much  more  thought  to  activities 
designed  to  be  constructive.  These  were  the  true 
representatives  of  the  college  generation.  It  is 
true  that  some  students  do  live  intemperately. 
Some  join  in  support  of  causes  beyond  themselves 
and  their  competence,  and  devote  inordinate  time 
to  such.  It  is  true  also  that  habits  and  manners 


of  our  whole  society  do  change,  and  that  the  most 
probable  and  sharp  manifestation  of  change  will 
be  found  in  youth.  However,  it  serves  no  con- 
structive purpose  merely  to  rail  against  change 
or  its  consequences.  It  is  business  of  education 
to  try  to  understand  these  consequences  and  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  choices  to  be  made. 
The  virtures  of  faithfulness,  knowledge,  self-dis- 
cipline, responsibility,  courage,  compassion,  love 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  are  not  out- 
moded, but  they  do  cry  for  constructive  and 
imaginative  avenues  of  expression.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  education  to  provide  a  mature  atmos- 
phere and  a  stable  setting  for  exploring  all 
possibilities.    .    . 

Dynamics — a  bold  reaffirmation  of  the  values 
of  which  our  nation  was  founded — this  is  the  com- 
pelling force  which  breaks  out  of  academic  halls 
and  operates  beyond  the  library,  classroom,  and 
campus.  Dynamics  of  involvement  with  humanity! 
The  significance  of  lifted  horizons  lies  in  a  sense 
of  personal  participation  in  the  enterprise  of 
civilization.  The  purpose  of  an  education  is  to 
evoke  a  lively  concern  for  the  hopes,  dreams, 
strivings,  ideals,  wants  and  loneliness  of  man- 
kind. What  are  the  wants  and  needs  of  men  and 
women  in  all  times,  under  all  conditions,  and  how 
do  they  behave  when  denied  them?  What  are  the 
best  means  and  methods  of  reconciling  these 
wants  and  needs?  How  do  you  relate  them?  These 
are  questions  to  which  educated  men  and  women 
must  address  their  minds  and  dedicate  their 
spirits;  thus  the  spectator  becomes  a  participant. 
Understanding  is  converted  into  activity. 


Commencement    Awards 

General  Scholarship  Medal:    Paula  Evans,  Ludewici, 

Ga. 
Outstanding  Senior  Award:    James   H.   Johnson, 

Georgiana,  Ala. 
Fred  J.  Hay  Bible  Medal:    George    F.    Latimer    III, 

Charlotte 
Fraser  Bible  Medal:   Henry  C.  Rhyne,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Pi  Kappa  Phi  Award:  John  B.  Taylor,  Chester,  S.  C. 


Gold  P  Award:    Susan     Gilbert,     Blakely,     Ga.;     W. 
Woodrow  Hall,  York,  S.  C;  Johnson 

P.  S.  Bailey  Scholarship:  George  R.  Grant,  An- 
drews, S.  C;  Robert  D. 
Lynn,  Jr.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Herk  M.  Wise  Scholarship:   John  K.  McCallum, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Taylor  H.  Stukes  Award:  Robert  E.  Staton,  Em- 
poria, Va. 

Joseph  M.  Gettys  Award:    Janet  Lawson,  Clinton 
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Commencement     continued 


Paula  Evans  receives  the  general  scholar- 
ship medal  from  Dean  Joe  Gettys  for  be- 
ing top-honor  graduate  among  the  96  sen- 
iors getting  diplomas  at  May  14  exercises. 
She  earned  a  choice  graduate  fellowship. 


Hooding  ceremonies  by  Trustee  Head  Eugene  Wilson 
(right)  put  honorary  degree  symbols  upon  Alumnus 
Charles  MacDonald  of  Washington  (top),  doctor  of 
letters;  and  the  Rev.  Fitzhugh  Legerton  of  Atlanta, 
doctor  of  divinity,   who  preached   baccalaureate   sermon. 


Editor: 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  line 
along  with  my  check  and  tell  you 
hello  from  Africa.  We  have  been  in 
Congo  almost  a  year  now  after  leav- 
ing Brussels.  Presently  we  are  try- 
ing to  complete  our  language  study 
of  Tshiluba  and  then  I  plan  to  get 
out  on  the  road  more  often.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  birth  of  our 
second  child  early  in  July. 

Hope  everything  is  going  well  for 
you  and  the  school.  I  really  enjoy 
the  bulletins  as  they  arrive  out 
here  —  great  to  see  all  of  the  prog- 
ress. 

Bob  Smith  '61 

Editor: 

I  just  wanted  to  send  this  gift  and 
also  notify  you  of  my  change  in 
address. 

I  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  (of  South  Carolina)  June 
1    and    will    intern    in    surgery    at 


^£^ 


Emory  University  Hospital  in  At- 
lanta. My  address  will  be  1676 
Briarcliff  Rd.,  Monteleone  Apts. 

It  does  me  good  to  see  all  the 
good  things  that  have  happened  at 
PC  since  I  was  there.  I  will  follow 
the  continuing  progress  with  great 
interest. 

Harold  Hope  63 

Editor: 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  not 
been  receiving  the  alumni  magazine 
from  Presbyterian  College  and 
would  like  to  receive  it  so  that  I 
might  keep  up  with  the  work  and 
happenings  of  the  College. 

I  am  a  recent  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia Theological  Seminary  and  have 
accepted   the   position   of   pastor   at 


the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Darien,  Ga.,  where  my  wife  Penny 
and  I  now  reside. 

William  C.  Canady,  Jr.  '64 

Editor: 

I  thought  your  fall  edition  of  the 

magazine  was  excellent!   Very  well 

done. 

William  R.  Floyd  '56 
Chaplain    (Major)    US    Army 

Editor: 

Let  me  say  how  very  much  I  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  your  last 
alumni  issue.  The  students  become 
scattered  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  up  contact.  An 
issue  such  as  this  helps  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  am  director  of  activities  at 
Bellewood,  the  Presbyterian  Home 
for  Children  of  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky in  Anchorage. 

Gary  Millwood  '62 
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The  Winter  the  Campus  Lost  Its  "Cool 


Our  campus  lost  its  "cool" 
last  winter,  when  an  un- 
precedented thing  happened  on 
the  way  to  contract-signing. 

The  administration  did  not  re- 
new the  contract  of  an  unten- 
ured  young  professor  still  in  the 
probationary  period  of  employ- 
ment. This  action  in  itself  was 
not  unusual,  but  the  resulting 
rumpus  caused  by  him  and  some 
sympathizers  kept  the  plaza 
rocking  and  The  Blue  Stocking 
student  paper  knocking  for  some 
weeks. 

Contract  negotiations  are  not 
normally  a  matter  of  public  com- 
ment. In  this  instance,  however, 
both  the  religious  and  daily 
press  have  given  at  least  partial 
coverage  to  the  activities.  Alum- 
ni and  friends  will  be  interested 
in  a  brief  review  of  the  facts. 

First,  the  official  terms  of  em- 
ployment  state:    "The   term   of 


probationary  employment  at  the 
College  will  be  for  four  years. 
After  this  time  the  teacher  will 
have  permanent  status  unless  the 
temporary  appointment  period 
is  extended  for  one  or  more 
years  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  teach- 
er." 

The  probationary  period  is  a 
time  when  both  individual  and 
institution  size  up  each  other, 
are  mutually  free  in  contracts. 
Among  those  who  leave,  some 
teachers  simply  prefer  to  go 
elsewhere,  some  answer  the  call 
for  more  graduate  work  and 
some  are  not  retained  because 
the  College  does  not  wish  to 
establish  a  permanent  relation- 
ship. 

There  is  great  mobility  among 
personnel  in  higher  education, 
with  the  result  that  every  college 
faces  a  degree  of  annual  turn- 
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over  for  a  combination  of  these 
reasons. 

It's  recognized  that  permanent 
status,  or  tenure,  imposes  a 
stronger  obligation  upon  the  in- 
stitution than  upon  the  individ- 
ual, who  is  relatively  free  to 
move  at  any  time.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  it  does  mean  that 
colleges  grant  tenure  with  care. 

Significantly,  the  official  right 
of  Presbyterian  College  not  to 
renew  the  young  professor's 
contract  has  not  been  questioned. 
He  was  notified  of  this  decision 
last  January  15,  with  half  the 
year  remaining  on  his  existing 
contract.  He  was  not  "fired"  as 
reported  in  some  circles. 

All  fair-minded  persons  know- 
ledgeable of  the  facts  can  agree 
up  to  this  point.  Differences 
arise  over  whether  the  teacher 
should  have  been  retained. 

Some  faculty  members  object- 
ed to  the  decision,  and  the 
professor  himself  took  issue.  A 
number  of  students  also  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  his  behalf. 
The  administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  its  action 
was  taken  "in  the  best  interest 
of  the  institution,"  and  the  trus- 
tees concurred. 

These  are  the  basic  elements 
of  the  affair.  It  became  rather 
animated  by  personalities  and 
by  presumed  reasoning  pro  and 
con.  Like  all  such  questions, 
there  are  points  to  be  granted 
on  both  sides,  but  no  good  pur- 
pose can  be  served  here  by  try- 
ing to  sort  out  objectively  the 
various  considerations. 

The  teacher  in  question  is  now 
situated  at  another  college,  and 
PC's  faculty  for  the  coming  year 
appears  at  least  as  strong  as  be- 
fore. Discussion  of  internal  re- 
lationships among  the  highly 
motivated  individuals  that  make 
up  a  college  community  is  a  con- 
tinuing thing,  but  this  particular 
case  does  underscore  some  of  the 
complexities  involved.      — BHH 
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P.  C.  s 

highland  fighter 

issues  the  Blue  Hose  Clan  Call 
for  you  to  attend 

1967  Homecoming 

Saturday 
Oct.  21 


Championship    Football 

PC,  defending  its  Carolinas  Conference  title, 
plays  Guilford  College  at  2:30  p.m. 

Giant  Barbecue  under  campus  oaks 

Class  Reunions 

Starting  at  1 0:30  a.m.  for  these  reunion  classes- 
1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,   1917,   1931,   1932,   1933 
1934,    1942,    1950,    1951,    1952,    1953,    1965 

nterestMAKE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW 


